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Abstract 

Easterine Kire kalu is a writer from Nagaland. She has been living in self-exile for the 
past few years in Norway. Her husband is a journalist and because of his works, they received 
death threats and had to finally leave the country. Kire’s works draw heavily from her past life 
in Nagaland and the myths of her tribe Angami. They are called the Angami Nagas. Her work, 
When the River Sleeps has a lot of these myths working within the storyline. Forest Song , 
another significant work of Kke is a collection of the Naga folktales. Kire’s work is interesting 
because the story which seems to be fictional and unnatural to the readers outside Nagaland or 
even outside the tribe is very much real for her and her tribe. She even claims to have 
experienced what seems to us as ‘myths’. So the ‘myths’ she refers to, in the fictional work of 
hers is very much like a ‘lived experience’ for her and her tribe. Even after going out of the 
tribal life and securing higher education and living in a foreign country, she believes in 
whatever she claims to be her experience as a child. So with the help of her fictional work and 
her collection of folktales, I would like to explore how Kire portrays the myths and the oral 
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narratives behind the myths in her works as interwoven with tribal life, particularly of the 
Angami Nagas. Further, I would like to view this portrayal through an ecocritical lens using 
the concept of Literary Ecology and Ecofeminist Spirituality. 

Keywords - Myths, Reality, Portrayal, Angami Tribe, Literary Ecology, Ecofeminist 
Spirituality. 

Introduction 

Nagaland almost remained an unexplored region in Indian fiction for years. Easterine 
Kire’s works however with their profound symbolism, helped in making the Naga culture more 
familiar to the world. We can find that almost all the works of Kire are inspired by the myths 
of the Naga and Angami Tribe. Nagaland has become a controversial land with all the violence 
and insurgency going on in there and there are only a few works like that of Kire’s which are 
working towards breaking away from the ever portrayed image of the place, and concentrating 
on the ordinary people and their extraordinary life. 

We can trace the presence of the ethnic life in almost all the major works of Easterine 
Kire. The ethnic myths, rituals and beliefs are all part and parcel of her works. While talking 
about Kire’s works, the myths of the Angami Nagas are an inseparable part of the discussion 
as almost all her works revolve around the myths of the tribe. 

Kire’s A Naga Village Remembered is a historical narrative of the Battle of Khonoma 
between the British and the Nagas in 1879. In this work, the Naga warriors clashes not only 
with the enemies, but also with the spirits in the pre-Christian world of taboos, rituals, and 
festivals. Mari (2010) by Easterine Kire is also rooted in the Angami life. It got its inspiration 
from the life of her aunt Mari and the diary she kept during the Japanese invasion of Nagaland 
during the World War II. On the surface, it is a love story set in the midst of violence and 
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destruction. But the plot is deeply rooted in the myths and believes of the Angami tribe. In this 
work also, we can trace the influence of spirits in the Angami belief. After the battle, the 
villagers clear the land of the debris. They grieve for their lost kin, but once the mourning 
period is over, further grieving is discouraged as they believe that it will anger the spirits. Son 
of Thundercloud (2016) is a rich blend of the magic and wisdom of Naga tradition with lyrical 
storytelling. The work is full of myths and mysteries like most other works of Kire. 

When die River Sleeps (2014) is the masterpiece work of her, which made her win the 
2015 Hindu prize for Best Fiction. The judges said that they looked for “freshness of content, 
individual style, innovativeness of the work in contributing to the genre and challenging 
existing conventions,” as a convention for deciding the prize and the novel When die River 
Sleeps satisfied all the qualities (Hamid). The work blends physical and the spiritual forces in 
such a way that we find it real. The criterion of challenging the existing criteria is fulfilled 
based on how the work “breaks free from the shackles of stereotypical tales of the troubled 
political climate, violence, backwardness, underdevelopment, poverty, and the ever-present 
image of the gun” (67) as Dr Payel Dutta Chowdhury observes in her paper, “Myths, Rituals 
and Beliefs: Portrayal of the ‘Angami’ society in Easterine Kire’s When die River Sleeps .” In 
her work, there is a purposeful attempt to subvert the usual themes of violence and troubled 
political climate and it is in this political background that we have to try and analyse Kire’s 
attempt to portray “the real” Nagaland which she portrays as rich in culture and tradition. 

“Kire’s narration sets as much store by the supernatural as do her characters and the 
book makes far more effective use of the supernatural elements than many books that peddle 
magic realism”, says The Hindu with regard to her work When die River Sleeps. “This is a 
world where the boundaries between magic and reality fall away, make friends and agree to 
live as one” (Balantrapu). This novel of hers identifies no distinction between the magic and 
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the reality and thus we comprehend that the natural and the supernatural exist side by side in 
the hfe of the Angamis. In addition to the picturesque narrative of the land, the narrative casts 
an innocent but firm spotlight on the pulchritudinous landscapes of Nagaland with long 
stretches of mountains and forests, and its strong connection with the occult. This captivating 
narrative thus helps in connecting the readers with the soul of the land. 

Forest Song (2011) is a collection of oral narratives which talks extensively about the 
spirit world and the Angami belief in forest songs which are believed to be spirit songs which 
the spirits use to lure the lone travellers to their world. This work by Kire is also a very 
interesting work to explore the myths of the Angami Nagas as it is a collection of oral 
narratives. The book claims to be based on true stories. The introduction to the book by 
Shurhozelie Liezietsu reads, “All stories here . . . are based on true stories of people narrated 
to the writer personally or through oral narrators. The spirit stories give a glimpse of the Naga 
spirituality.” (Kire, Forest Song 3) 

When asked about her motivation to write, Kire would always say that there was a need 
to create written Naga Literature. She has stated this in numerous interviews. The Naga 
literature had many oral narratives but with the oral dying out, it was all going to be lost. Kire 
wanted to stop the oral narratives from dying and that is what inspired her to write. While 
looking at Kire’s works, it is important to note how it purposefully shifts its focus from 
contemporary political climates of the region to what she claims to be the real world of 
Nagaland. 

The life of the Angami tribe is not a well explored area. Even though there are writings 
from British India about the tribe’s life and culture by J. H. Hutton, the Angami Nagas remain 
much unexplored after that. Kire is the first Indian English writer from Nagaland. She 
published Forest Song in the year 2011 and the novel When the River Sleeps was published in 
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2014. So, much of the areas regarding the myths in her writings remain untouched and there 
are only a few researches done in the area. 

Portrayal of the ‘Myths’ interwoven with the ‘Realities’ of the Angami life 

The novel Wlwn the River Sleeps is a treasury of the Angami myths, rituals and beliefs 
given a shape of fiction. But it more or less talks about the Angami ethnicity where the real and 
supernatural exist together and acknowledges each other’s presence. Forest Song claims to be 
a collection of oral narratives and true stories depicted by the people. The idea of Forest Song 
is also an Angami myth. The tribe believes that forest songs are songs sung by forest spirits to 
lure human beings into the forest and keep them there. The title of both the works are thus 
interesting because both are based on the tribal myths. The myth of the sleeping river is based 
on oral narratives and the myth of forest song is a very important belief of the tribe. 

One’s culture and traditions are something which shapes one’s identity and perspective. 
When the writer tries to introduce her land to the World, she does so by allowing the myths 
and beliefs of her tribal community to bear witness to her cultural identity. The protagonist of 
the novel is an Angami man and we can find that the realities of his life exist with the myths 
and beliefs of his tribe. Kire too belongs to the Angami tribe and her inspiration to write works 
in which the supernatural enchantments are depicted just as natural as the men and women 
around, is only due to her belonging to the tribe and growing up experiencing everything as an 
Angami girl. With everything, from the myths of the Ukepenuopfu -the creator deity and 
Rarhuria - the unclean forest, to the fictional Sleeping River and the Heart stone, Kire’s 
imagination has created; When the River Sleeps is indeed a treasury of the Angami myths. 

When the River Sleeps is the story of the lone hunter Vilie, who seeks out to find the 
river which repeatedly appears in his dreams. ‘Dream’ is a very crucial aspect of the Angami 
life because they believe in the dreams and their interpretation. Ivy Roy Sarkar, in his paper 
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titled, “Ethnophilosophical Reflection of Nagaland in Easterine Kire’s novel “When the River 
Sleeps”” mentions that, “In Naga community, Dream is discussed over the meal time, near the 
hearth and among relatives but when the dream reappears, they have to consult to a seer who 
can interpret their dream and advise them accordingly” (Sarkar 495). Both the works When the 
River Sleeps and Forest Song has a crucial role for dreams. The whole plot of When the River 
Sleeps is built around a dream which sets the protagonist in an adventure and Forest Song also 
has individual stories where the concept of dream. Forest Song claims to be true stories and 
narrated orally to the writer and has a more authentic claim of being close to the life of people 
of the Angami tribe. 

Apart from the Angami myths about a variety of subjects li ke the Spirits, the 
Kirhupfumia, Rarhuria, Genna day, Tiger spirits, Weretigers, etc., Kire focused even on the 
minute details of the tribal life where the Bitter-wormwood can keep away spirits and other 
herbs like Tierhutiepfu can cure ailments. Kire also constructs a myth of the Sleeping River 
and the Heart stone to bring powerful images to her readers. 

The myth of the Ukepenuopfu - the birth spirit of the Angami tribe is introduced to 
Kire’s readers in the novel. The book introduces us to the Ukepenuopfu when Vilie is in the 
unclean forest Rarhuria. Vilie recollects how his mother used to thank the creator spirit when 
they took firewood or gathered herbs from the forest. “Terhuomia peziemu” she would say. Let 
thanks be to the spirits, it meant. 

The word Kepenuopfu means the birth spirit and the word is usually spoken with the 
possessive prefix as Ukepenuopfu. This spirit is sometimes spoken as the creator, but it would 
seem that this is rather in the sense of the creator of living beings than as the creator of the 
Universe. According to the book, The Angami Nagas by J. H. Hutton: 
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The word Kepenuopfu literally means “birth spirit”, and Kepenuopfu indeed, is the ancestress 
(or ancestor) of the human race, and since the two ancestors of the terhoma and tigers were of 
one birth with the ancestor of man, Kepenuopfu might also be regarded as the ancestress of all 
spirits and the larger cats. Other animals were at any rate according to one legend, supplied to 
men by one of the terhoma associated with the Terhengi Genna, so that they too are indirectly 
traceable to Kepenuopfu (Hutton 180). 

According to the Angami belief, the Kepenuopfu is always located in the sky. And the 
souls of those who have lived good lives, according to Angami standard, go to the sky after 
death and dwell with her. 

The Kepenuopfu is often referred to as ‘the name’ in the novel. The protagonist uses 
‘The name’ as a powerful symbol in the novel. There are instances in the novel where ‘The 
name’ helps Vilie, gain superiority over the evil spirits. “Use the name” is a powerful phrase 
throughout the novel. Vilie uses ‘The name’ for the first time in the novel When the River 
Sleeps to gain superiority over the river spirit; ‘The name’ gives him the power to claim his 
spirit to be greater than that of the river and thus obtain the heart stone and come out of the 
Sleeping River unharmed : 

VILIE WAS FLUNG BACK like a bit of driftwood by the inrushing waters. His mouth and 
nostrils filled up with water as he felt himself being sucked down by the treacherous 
undercurrent. The river was almost human as it pushed him down and under, down and under, 
and the water rushed at him as though it would strangle him. . . . Then he stopped struggling 
and concentrated instead on the spirit words he had learnt: “Sky is my father, Earth is my 
mother, stand aside death! Kepenuopfu fights for me, today is my day! I claim the wealth of 
the river because mine is the greater spirit. To him who has the greater spirit belongs the stone!” 


(Kire, When the River Sleeps 103) 
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In the oral tale “The man who lost his spirit” in the Forest Song ‘the name’ is again 
used to gain superiority over the spirit. So the name of the creator deity is a powerful symbol 
in the works and the myth of the Kepenuopfu act as a channel for the protagonist to gain 
spiritual superiority in the works. In her introduction to Kire’s Forest Song, Shurhozelie 
Liezietsu writes that even though most of the Angami Nagas have now embraced Christianity, 
the creator deity Kepenuopfu shares the same status as the Christian God in the Angami life 
and evokes the same awe and devotion from their worshippers (Kire, Forest Song 3). It is 
interesting how another oral narrative in the collection “Trespasses”, the name ‘Jesus’ is used 
to drive away the spirits who try to attack and strangle the protagonist. 

The myth of the spirits is something which fills the novel throughout. On the other 
hand, the collection of short stories Forest Song mostly deals with stories about spirit 
encounters. The setting in the latter work is not limited to the rural but also the urban and not 
only the old but also contemporary people’s life. So looking through the work the myth of the 
spirits is not something limited to the old rural landscape and something they experienced in 
the past, but it is something which is part and parcel of their everyday life. Historically, the 
Angami religion was that of tsana, which was characterized by the belief in spirits. The 
Kepenuopfu, the supreme being of all living creatures, the creator is also a spirit; the birth 
spirit. The Angamis also had deities as ‘terhoma’ meaning spirits, but when the missionaries 
came and translated the word ‘terhoma’, they termed it as ‘Satan’. This made the notion of all 
the terhoma be considered as evil in the minds of the people, even when the qualities of some 
were definitely benevolent. 

The action in both the works is packed with spirit encounters. Kire herself talked about 
her experience with the spirits from childhood. According to the writer Easterine Kire, folktales 
and the supernatural go hand in hand to form the basis of the Naga reality. The spiritual world 
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is a sizeable part of the Naga world-view and for Kire it comes to her naturally to write about 
it. Kire has stated in her interview with The Hindu newspaper that she had some frightening 
but amazing spirit encounters in her life that has convinced her about the realness of the spirit 
world. Kire mentioned, . .my own experiences of the spirit world have come together to make 
this book. For instance, I had a spirit child playmate when I was about four. He was a little boy 
who mischievously invited me to play. In later life, I have had some frightening but amazing 
spirit encounters that have convinced me of the realness of the spirit world. Besides that, I was 
also very fortunate to have worked closely with several oral narrators some years ago. This 
formed part of the research experience for the book” (Daftuar). 

The readers are introduced to the spirit world in the very beginning of the novel When 
the River Sleeps, when the protagonist’s first love, Mechuseno (Seno) dies a mysterious death 
in conditions which can be considered as a spirit encounter. Seno is buried outside the village 
gate because she had died in what were considered as ‘ominous circumstances’ and Kire 
explains that any clan member dying after a spirit encounter could not be buried within the 
village. Further, there are other instances in the novel which tells us about the spirit world and 
forest songs. When Vilie wanders into the Rahuria - the unclean forest he recalls: 

They said it was the place where human children were taken by spirit children who appeared 
before them and engaged them in play. The human children would go missing for days and no 
search party could find them until the spirit children tired of their play and released their new 
friends. The old women had many stories to tell of the children who were found again. . . . 

Men, especially when out hunting, swore they had seen beautiful long-haired girls playing 
and singing to each other in the forest. That was why they called them forest songs. A forest 
song was a spirit song sung very melodiously and could be heard by a lone hunter, and also 
said that the spirits used the forest songs to enchant the humans, and draw them to the unclean 
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forest so they would die and come to live with them there. Vilie had never heard a forest song 
but one of his age-mates had. . . .(Kire, When the River Sleeps 76) 

These lines put light on the stories of the spirit children and other forest spirits of the 
Rarhuria as told as oral stories and experiences passed on from one generation to the other. 

The work Forest Song further talks about the people who had spirit encounters. The 
story “Forest Song” is about a young girl who accidentally runs deep into the forest while trying 
to escape the clutches of a man. The story ends with the girl running towards an old woman 
and the woman assuring her that no one will ever take the girl from her. The girl never returns 
and no search party could ever find them. The work tells stories about those who were lured 
by the forest songs of the spirit and never came back and those who came back with horrific 
experience of the spirit world. Both the works talk about the blend of the spiritual and physical 
in the Angami reality. 

The Weretiger myth of the tribe also gain grounds in the novel. According to the book 
The Angami Nagas by J. H. Hutton, like all Nagas, the Angamis believe that some village away 
to the East is solely occupied by lycanthropists, but they also believe in the existence of a spring 
sometimes said to be of blood, from which whoever drinks, becomes a Weretiger or a 
Wereleopard. The people of that neighbourhood are said to know and shun this spring, but the 
danger to strangers is believed to be great. No personal transformation takes place in the 
drinker, but his soul becomes bound up with the body of some particular tiger into which it 
enters from time to time, and when the tiger dies the man also dies. Such a tiger is called the 
mavi and it is said to have five toes. When children are peevish and keep crying, the people of 
that country dip a blade of thatching grass into the spring and give it to the child to suck. It 
stops its wailings but he grows up a tiger-man. According to the Angamis the spring is to be 
found in the Serna country. The projection of the man's soul into the tiger is particularly liable 
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to occur between the expiry of the old and the rising of the new moon according to beliefs. 
Also according to Hutton the story of the weretiger goes like this: the tiger, the spirit, and the 
man were brothers and the man was responsible to take care of his mother. One day the mother 
died and the man and spirit fearing a possible sin to be committed by the tiger, buries the mother 
before the tiger comes. The tiger finds the body and commits the sin of eating it. Because of 
this the other brothers hate the tiger and trick him into living in the forest forever (Hutton 266). 

In the novel, Vilie encounters the Weretiger three times. At first, Vilie scares it away 
with his gun shot. The second time, the tiger is called by its name and it retreats and the third 
time, it is the Weretiger that pounces on and kills Vilie’s killer. Vilie hesitates to kill the Tiger 
the very first time he encounters it. He gives two reasons for his hesitation, the first is that it 
could be a Weretiger and killing it would be like killing a man, as the man whose spirit is the 
tiger, will shortly die after the tiger’s death. The second reason is that he will have to perform 
a tiger-killer ritual in order to prevent the tiger’s mate to return and kill the man. Also, while 
performing the ritual, his clan’s men have to guard him for a night and he has to observe a 
Genna. 


Vilie’s act of talking with the Weretiger projects out the myth regarding the Weretiger 
in the novel. Kire further explains about the Weretiger myth through Vilie in the novel. 
Through Vilie’s words we understand that the transformation into a tiger is a closely guarded 
folk art and in spite of the secrecy, people actually knew the people, who practiced the act of 
transformation. Also, when Vilie takes certain names of the clansmen he knew the tiger 
retreated without harming him. (Kire, When the River Sleeps 25-26) According to Kire, the 
men whose spirits were turning into weretigers would begin to behave strangely. They would 
stop and stare at objects visible to no one else and they used to pounce on cattle and scratch 
them, all the while making grunting and mewling sounds. 
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The next important myth in the novel is of the Kirhupfumia which was an old tribal 
myth but Kire uses the myth to give Vilie a companion in the novel, Ate. The Kirhupfumia 
were the most feared people in the mountains. They were believed to have the power of death 
in their fingertips and they could just point their fingers at someone and kill them, or blind 
them, or even make them cripples. A Kirhupfumia is said to have enormous evil powers with 
her. 

When Vilie meets Ate she introduces herself as a Kirhupfumia and the place as the 
Village of the Kirhupfumia. The very name of the village itself made him shudder but when 
Ate told him her story, there developed a sense of compassion for her in Vilie. The name 
Kirhupfumia brings some memories in Vilie and these memories are further used by the writer 
to introduce this myth of the Kirhupfumia to her readers and Ate explains the rest. Kire further 
writes that the Kirhupfumia gives information about the herbs that would be good for curing 
tumours or other ailments, in return of offerings of salt or sugar or other rations. The book 
Myths of the North East Frontier of India by Verrier Elwin identifies an Angami myth similar 
to this. The book talks about a village where only women would live and any man who comes 
near the village was shot using bow and arrow. It is said in the book that they never raised male 
babies and used to boil and kill them if bom (Elwin 184). 

The myth of the unclean forests - Rahuria is also addressed in both the works. The 
Rarhuria were the thick and dark forests believed to be the home of the spirits. The Rarhuria is 
feared by the villagers and the hunters and the people shun any visits near the unclean forests. 
The interiors of the Rarhuria are dark and dank and it is called the unclean forest as it is believed 
to be the home of spirits where they are undisturbed from any human activities. 

People who unknowingly wandered into the forest complained of fever and headaches 
afterwards. In the novel, it is said, “There were enough cases of fever to warrant labelling the 
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rainforest an unclean area in village terminology. People studiously avoided coming near the 
forest” (Kire, When the River Sleeps 51). 

At first, Vilie considers it to be a boon that he took shelter in the Rarhuria but the spirit 
encounters in the forest later made him think twice about going even near the unclean forest on 
his return journey. Vilie too is held with a fever for many days after entering the Rarhuria. The 
work Forest Song also portrays the unclean forest as spirit dwellings and places where human 
beings are not supposed to go alone. The little girl in the story “Forest song” and the man and 
his son in the story “Trespasses” are all examples to the people not to wander alone to the 
prohibited forest. “The man who lost his spirit” is a story about a man whose spirit left him 
when he went to the unclean forest. The man had to struggle a lot to get his spirit back which 
tried its best to stay in the forest and never return to the land. 

All these myths and their extensive use in both the works construct a lens through which 
the tribe’s life is portrayed to the world. The myths which blend in the verity of the tribe is 
what we see through both the works of Kire. Hutton’s work further provides the background 
knowledge for the myths and builds a context for the myths, to explore the significance of the 
myths in their reality. 

The works give a whooping importance to nature which percolates into them. The 
portrayal of the tribe which associates itself very much with nature should thus be situated 
within an ecocritical framework. Pramod K. Nayar in his book Contemporary Literary and 
Cultural Theory: From Structuralism to Ecocriticism , identifies Ecofeminist Spirituality as an 
important strand of ecofeminism which gives importance to the older myths and religious belief 
in which nature is revered (Nayar 251). Both the works perfectly fit into the theoretical 
framework of Ecofeminist Spirituality. The myth of the Kirhupfumia who is well versed in 
herbal medicine and cure can be perceived through this idea. The novel When the River Sleeps, 
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mentions the importance of natural cures like the bitter wormwood which not only heals but 
also helps in keeping spirits away. Further, Easterine Kire, who talks about the myths of her 
tribe through her works, can be seen as the embodiment of this Ecofeminist Spirituality. 
Ecofeminist Spirituality, according to Nayar “gives importance to women’s knowledge” and 
sees all human and non-human lives as embedded in nature (Nayar 251). Both the works by 
Kire are portraying the human lives and nonhuman lives as embedded in nature and in perfect 
blend with each other. 

Nayar also talks about Buell’s idea of Literature and Ecology. Lawrence Buell suggests 
four criteria for evaluating a text as embodying an environmental consciousness, from which 
two main ideas are that the non-human dimension is an actual presence in the text implying 
that the human and nonhuman worlds are integrated, and also that the text shows humans as 
accountable to the environment for their actions (Nayar 252). Vilie, the protagonist in When 
the River Sleeps, encounters many unnatural things in his way, which are probably unnatural 
only to the readers who are outside the tribe. These are obviously the nonhuman element of 
their reality. Vilie shares a kind of intimate relation with the natural or nonhuman world around 
him. Forest Song also portrays characters who shows an intimate connection with the natural 
as well as nonhuman world. Kire’s works give us an impression that the human and nonhuman 
exists side by side. When she talks about the spiritual encounters or the other supernatural 
myths in her work of fiction or the collection of oral narratives, she does it as if it is very much 
a part of the lived reality of the tribe. 

Conclusion 

In his paper titled, “Ethnophilosophical Reflection of Nagaland in Easterine Kire’s 
novel “When the River Sleeps””, Mr Sarkar remarks, 
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As a writer from India’s most controversial and disputable region, it is expected from Easterine 
Kire to embellish her writings with the socio-political crisis of Nagaland that may accentuate 
the accessibility of her writing and also get published in print media. But Kire, with her 
mundane language and simple style, wants to uphold the real Nagaland which has its distinct 
culture, rituals, social practices and, belief system (Sarkar 490). 

While looking through Kire’s work, as a lens to see the myths and life of the Angami 
Nagas, it is important to situate the works within this politics where she consciously avoids 
writing on the current issue to shift the focus to something traditional and mythical of the land. 
This is something she calls as original and as the real spirit of the land. 

When the book claims that the stories are true incidents, there is a lens which the works 
provide to look at the myths and their association with the realities of the tribe. The writer has 
claimed multiple times in multiple interviews that the incidents she mentions in her work are 
real and influenced by the real life experience of people including her. In an interview with The 
Riot, she was asked whether the work was allegorical to which her reply was that it can be read 
allegorically if the reader wants as it is a process of enhancing the meaning of the work. But 
she is firm in her stance that only for a person outside her tribe, could the story be just 
allegorical. 

“Certainly the book can be read allegorically. For those who have not grown up in the culture 
in which the book is grounded, allegory will help the book yield meaning. But I think, even 
without allegory, it is simple enough for readers to understand that this is a book whose theme 
is about the importance of the spiritual over the material (Sarma). 

The sense of fellowship among the clansmen is rendered with the depiction of the 
incident of the weretiger. The book espouses respect for humans and the non-humans, and at 
the same time it unravels the Angami Naga spiritual universe and man’s place in it. The book 
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recognises that there are both benign and malevolent spirits, which Vilie encounters up closely. 
The spirit myths of the Angami bear witness to the fact that the people are accommodative 
towards the supernatural beings in their life as long as they are unharmed. 

The myths in the story are not really just myths for the writer and other Angamis; for 
her, it is a fact that co-exists with their reality and identity. Kire in the interview with the journal 
Raiot said that the members of her generation were much more familiar with the elements in 
her novel. According to her, there used to be a culture of weretigers, which has disappeared 
with modernisation. She also recollects that in rural areas, some places were labelled unclean 
as they were believed to be spirit dwellings and the people who pass by falls sick. It was 
believed to be so because ‘the spirits of the place’ were the spirits of infirmity. Kire also 
remarks, “The heart-stone is actually called a charmed stone, but I preferred to call it heart- 
stone because of its closeness to the desires of the human heart” (Sarma). This is a suggestion 
that even Kire believes that something like the heart stone really exist. Further in the collection 
Forest Song, the story “River and Earth Story” draws a parallel between the Angami myth of 
the river spirit and mammy-wota, the river spirit in Nigerian folklore. There are two parallel 
stories in “River and Earth Story”, one set in Lagos and other in Nagaland. The Angami 
characters mention about the river spirit in Nigerian folklore called the mother of water or 
mammy-wota. They are beautiful river spirits who can grant any boon to a person but the 
person has to pay her back with their own life and it is mentioned that “No man who marries a 
mammy-wota dies old” ( Kire, Forest Song 29). Kire draws parallels between the Nigerian 
Folklore and the Angami Folklore. This suggest that even though in different parts of the world 
there are beliefs which are very much similar to the Angami myths. And what they find as an 
integral part of their life is identified with by many other belief systems. The myths are closely 
associated to the tribal life and even if for the people outside the place or even the tribe, they 
are mere stories, it is very much a part of their reality. 
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Usually there is also an association of believing in these myths with lack of education 
as it is very much superstitious as P K Padmanaban and Laveme Sorrels suggest in their work, 
Witchcraft in India. But Kire is a well-educated woman from the Angami tribe and she herself 
believes and chooses to write about the myths and beliefs of her land in her works. This suggest 
that belief in myths can’t be directly associated with the lack of education and world view. 
There is something imbibed in the myths which provides a certain value to the lives which 
relates with it. Thus by looking through Easterine Kire’s When the River Sleeps and Forest 
Song, the myths of the tribe is very much interwoven with their realities and it is a part of their 
daily life. Also the idea of Ecofeminist Spirituality gives importance to a woman’s knowledge. 
The myths portrayed by Kire thus could be seen as a part of her knowledge about her tribe and 
its myths. 

With the natural and the supernatural interwoven in the human lives, it perfectly fits 
into the Ecocritical framework which talks about the relation that literature shares with the 


natural environment. 
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